Charles I, one of the few monarchs who patronized the arts
intelligently, shared the unfortunate unpopularity which has always
dogged such an un-English trait, and it was from a window of his
Banqueting Hall that he stepped on to the scaffold in 1649. His
patronage of Jones and of Van Dyck had brought him no better
fortune than that of Richard II, another royal dilettante.

In some ways this sudden appearance of mature classic was even
more astonishing than the adventurous experiments of the Glou-
cester masons three centuries before. True, the new style was in
this case an importation, and Jones had become familiar with it in
Italy, but even so it must have required considerable courage on
the part of both architect and client to make such a break with
established precedent. A lesser man would have made concessions
to popular opinion, to produce yet another hybrid, but Jones
launched out boldly and produced a building masterly, refined,
elegant, and surprisingly free from any experimental clumsiness.
Here was no concession to the pedestrian designs of tradition, but
a scholarly interpretation of the principles of Palladio. It is small
wonder that the influence of Inigo Jones was enormous despite the
paucity of his recorded works. Only one other building can be
attributed to him with complete certainty, and that is the Queen's
House at Greenwich (87). Beyond that his reputation is not only
inextricably mixed with that of his nephew and pupil John Webb,
but records are extremely incomplete.

He certainly designed a classical portico for old St. Paul's, which
Wren demolished after the fire with the greatest reluctance. He
is also associated with
at least the lay-out of
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and
with St. Paul's, Covent
Garden. The south
front of Castle Ashby,
Northamptonshire, and
the north front of Kirby
Hall, in the same county,
are commonly attributed
to him, also with more
authority a good deal of
work at Wilton, Wiltshire,
with its splendid interiors.
Very slender is his con-
nection with Coleshill
House, Berkshire, which
is linked with Sir Roger
Pratt as designer (91). Recent research has awarded most of the
credit for this fine house to Pratt, who consulted Joae$ ia its early
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Colfisfcill House, Berkshire.